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EDITORIAL 



The summer of 1916 brought with it a large increase both in 
the number of courses offered in the colleges and normal schools 
Summer * or teachers of English and in the number taking 

Courses in the those courses. This was doubtless due to the growing 
Teaching of demand for professional training, which seems likely 
ng ' soon to compel all applicants for high-school positions 

to have had it, and to the deepening interest of teachers themselves 
in the problems of educational aims, methods, and organization. 
The time has come apparently when exchange of experience and 
opinion as to the character and value of the courses in the teaching 
of English which are being offered should be active and general. 
As a beginning the Journal offers in the news columns this month 
a note from the director of the summer school at Dartmouth. 
Similar accounts, as well as discussions for the Round Table and 
leading articles, are invited. 



The appearance of such a compilation of "standard tests" as 

Starch's Educational Measurements indicates the progress that the 

efficiency movement is making. Scales are now 

Educational ava il a ble for attempting to measure results of school 
Measurements . ,. , 

work in spelling, English composition, reading, and 

English grammar, and they are beginning to be used by super- 
visors of instruction. The near future will undoubtedly witness 
their general introduction into educational procedure. This being 
the case, it is the part of wisdom for English teachers to familiarize 
themselves with "standard tests in English," discover their possi- 
bilities and limitations, and bring to bear their expert knowledge 
of English and English teaching so as to provide that sympathetic 
and judicial criticism which is needed. The present is not a good 
time to play the ostrich. 
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